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Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

I have to thank you for the honour you have done 
me, in asking me to open this discussion on the Public 
Health Meat Regulations, 1925, which came into 
operation on April Ist of this year. My one regret is 
that an older and more prominent member of this 
association and one more capable of dealing with this 
important question than myself is not opening this 
discussion. 

These regulations are made by the Minister of Health 
under the Public Health (Regulations as to Food) Act, 
1907. They are based on the recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee on Meat Inspection, 
and are designed to secure more adequate inspection 
of animals slaughtered in this country, and improve- 
ments in the handling, transport, and distribution 
of meat. 

Regulations relating to meat are long overdue in 
this country. These are the first regulations we have 
on this subject and no doubt many difficulties will 
arise in their administration, which will show up their 
weak points, and in due course the Ministry of Health 
will find that certain amendments will be necessary 
to make the present regulations workable in a practical 
manner. 

The interpretation of the regulations is left to the 
Local Authority and it is in this interpretation that 
uniformity is needed. It is essential that a broad- 
minded and practical interpretation should be put 
upon the regulations, as circumstances and conditions 
in different parts of the country vary, and so to a 
certain extent will the administration of the various 
clauses of the regulations vary. For instance, it is 
not thought possible for the regulations to be carried 
out as well in a Rural district, where the numerical 
strength of the meat inspection staff is insufficient 
to cope with the number of slaughterhouses in a 
widely scattered area, as in an Urban district with 
one or more meat inspectors. 

It is only with time and appreciation of the regula- 
tions and a stronger demand by the general public for 
a more thorough inspection of their meat supply that 
the ultimate goal will be achieved and this will take 
some considerable time. 


*Presented at a Quarterly Meeting of the Midland Counties’ Division 
held at Shrewsbury, May 12th, 1925. 


These Regulations are split up into six main parts > 
(1) General. 
(2) Slaughterhouses and slaughtering. 
(3) Meat marking. 
(4) Stalls. 
(5) Shops, Stores, ete. 
(6) Transport and Handling. 

The subject of Meat Inspection in relation to 
Public Health is a very wide one indeed and I intend 
confining myself as far as possible to various points 
arising out of these regulations. 

Part I.—-General. 

This part is divided up into six sections—Section (2) 
consists of a number of definitions-—most of these are 
quite straightforward. It should, however, be noted 
that ““ meat ’’ means the flesh of cattle, swine, sheep 
or goats, including bacon and ham and edible offal 
and fat, which is sold or intended for sale for human 
consumption, and “ animal” means any animal from 
which meat is derived. It will be noticed that fish, 
game and poultry, etc. are specifically omitted and 
it is probable that in due course specific regulations 
dealing with these food products will come into force. 
The question has arisen as to whether “ lard ” comes 
under the heading of edible offal and fat. I think I 
am right in saying that the Ministry’s interpretation 
is that it does not, these regulations applying only to 
natural and not to rendered products. 

Section (3) states that the Local Authorities shall 
enforce and execute the provisions of these Regulations 
in their districts. As I have mentioned before, it is 
left for the Local Authorities to interpret the regula- 
tions and it is essential that a broad minded policy 
should be adopted. Section (4) is a very important 
section-—it gives to an authorised inspector of a Local 


Authority, power at all reasonable times to enter 
and inspect any slaughterhouse, room or other place 
and any stall or vehicle to which these regulations 


-apply for the purpose of ascertaining whether these 


regulations are being observed. 

Sections (5) and (6) respectively, provide that 
reasonable assistance shall be given to an officer of the 
Local Authority in carrying out these regulations, and, 
that no person who is for the time being suffering 
from any infectious disease to which the Infectious 
Disease (Notification) Act, 1889 applies shall take 
part in the slaughtering of animals intended for 
human consumption, or the handling of meat—-these, 
of course are two essential points and need no explana- 
tion. 

There is one point in this part which I have purposely 


left until the last, and that is the definition of “ Inspec- 
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tor,” and I hope you will pardon me if I wander away 
from my task of discussing the regulations on this 
point. The term “Inspector,” according to the 
definition given.in the regulations, means—the Medical 
Officer of Health or any other officer of a Local 
Authority, having under the Acts relating to Public 
Health or any Local Act power to inspect and examine 
meat intended for the food of man. Under Section 
116 of the Public Health Act, 1875, it will be found 
that the Medical Officer of Health or Inspector of 
Nuisances are given the power of inspecting meat. 
In Scotland, under the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 
1897, Section 43, it will be seen that any Medical 
Officer of Health, Sanitary Inspector or Veterinary 
Surgeon authorised by the Local Authority is given 
the power of inspecting meat. 

I certainly think something should now be done 
to get the status of the Veterinary Surgeon in England 
properly recognised in relation to this branch of 
Public Health work. A large number of Veterinary 
Surgeons are already engaged as whole or part-time 
Meat Inspectors. Before being appointed to carry 
out meat inspection they have had to be appointed 
Inspectors of Nuisances by the Local Authority. 

Until recently meat inspection in England was very 
indifferently carried out, indeed, in only a few of the 
large populous centres was any systematic routine 
inspection of meat carried out. Now-a-days meat 
inspection is becoming more advanced. Many 
Local Authorities, recognising the Veterinary Surgeon 
by reason of his training to be the most competent 
person to deal with meat inspection, have appointed 
Veterinary Surgeons as whole or part-time meat 
inspectors. 

The Departmental Committee recognised the value 
of Veterinary Inspectors and pointed out the value of 
Veterinary Surgeons being appointed for meat in- 
spection work. The question of meat inspectors is 
well summed up in the report of the Departmental 
Committee on Meat Inspection in the paragraph 
Qualifications of Inspectors,” which reads :— “‘ The 
ideal staff for meat inspection work would consist of 
men possessing a considerable knowledge of pathology, 
both human and animal, but the cost of such a staff 
would be prohibitive. The alternative is in a staff 
of officers of two grades, namely :- - 

(a) Lay inspectors, who possess sufficient knowledge 
of the work to be able :—- 

(1) torecognise abnormalities. 

(2) to decide and interpret a definite schedule 
of meat inspection, and 

(3) to recognise cases, the decision in respect of 
which requires more expert knowledge than they 
possess. 

(6) Expert meat inspectors appointed for a larger 
area, who would supervise the work of the lay 
inspectors and who would assist in cases of 
difficulty.” 

It is the duty of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association and of the Profession as a body to see 
that its members are recognised as the proper people 
for carrying out the work of the expert meat inspector. 


It will be a progressive step if we are successful in 
getting the existing law amended to give the veterinary 
inspector the same standing as the Medical Officer 
of Health, similar to what now obtains in the Scottish 
Public Health Act. It is a healthy sign to see that 
this point is being taken up strongly by the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, and I am sure that 
we all hope that, as the result, the Veterinary Surgeon 
will become a statutory officer under the Public 
Health Acts, like the Medical Officer of Health and 
the Sanitary Inspector. 


Part I1.—Slaughterhouses and Slaughtering. 


This part of the Regulations contains provisions 
for the regulation of slaughterhouses and slaughtering, 
and in particular for requiring notices of slaughtering 
and evidence of disease to be given to the appropriate 
officer of the Local Authority. Article 8 provides 
that “a person shall net slaughter an animal for sale 
for human consumption unless he has not less than 
three hours before the time of slaughtering delivered 
or caused to be delivered to the Local Authority, 
notice of the day and time and of the place on and at 
which the slaughtering will take place: Provided 
that :— 

(1) Where it is the regular practice in any slaughter- 
house to slaughter animals at fixed times on fixed 
days and written notice of this practice has been given 
to the Local Authority, special notice under this 
Article shall not be required to be given in respect of 
any animal slaughtered in accordance with such 
practice ; 

(2) Where by reason of accidental injury, illness, 
or exposure to infection, it is necessary that an animal 
should be slaughtered without delay, the provisions 
of this Article shall be deemed to be satisfied if notice 
of the slaughter is given to the Local Authority as 
soon as reasonably possible, whether before or after 
the slaughtering takes place. The question arises— 
Who is the person who shall give the notice of in- 
tended slaughter. Is it the owner, the person who 
slaughters the animal, or the person in whose slaughter- 
house the animal is slaughtered? The onus of 
notification falls on the owner of the animal or on his 
authorised agent. The only exception to giving 
notice is in the case of a person slaughtering for his 
own use, if any part is sold for human consumption 
then it is necessary to notify the Local Authority of 
intention to slaughter. It is necessary in the case 
of written notices being given to the Local Authority 
relating to the regular practice of slaughter taking 
place, that certain definite times should be stated and 
not an open notice given, such as “ slaughtering 
from 8 a.m.—6 p.m.” It must state specific times 
and days of slaughter and where occasional slaughter 
occurs outside these stated times, then a further 
notice will need to be delivered three hours before 
slaughtering takes place. 

Section 9 provides that where, on the slaughter 
of an animal for saie for human consumption, it appears 
that any part of the carcase or internal organs is or 
may be diseased or unsound, the person by or on 
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whose behalf the animal was slaughtered shall forth- 
with give notice of the fact to the Local Authority. 

Section 10 provides that except as hereinafter 
provided, the person by or on whose behalf an animal 
is slaughtered for sale for human consumption shall 
not cause or permit the carcase of an animal, including 
the mesentery and internal organs, other than the 
stomach, intestines and bladder, to be removed from 
the place of slaughter until such carcase and its organs 
has been inspected, or its removal has been authorised, 
by an Inspector of the Local Authority. 


Provided that (1) This article shall not apply in the 
case of sheep or in the case of any animal in respect 
of whose slaughter special notice is not required to 
be given by reason of proviso (1) to Article 8, unless 
some part of the carcase or organs appears to be 
diseased or unsound; (2) The removal may in any 
case take place at the expiration of three hours from 
the time of slaughter or six hours from the delivery of 
any notice relating thereto under Article 8 or 9, 
whichever time may be later, save that if such time 
falls between 7 p.m. on one day and 7 a.m. on the next, 
the removal shall not take place before 7 a.m. 

(3) Where the animal was slaughtered by reason of 
accidental injury and the place of slaughter is un- 
suitable for the retention of the carcase, the carcase 
and organs may be moved to some convenient place, 
but the notice required to be given under Article 8, 
shall be given to the Local Authority in whose district 
that place is situated. The chief point to note 
under this Article is that in the case of sheep, 
although notification of slaughter of sheep must be 
given, unless diseased, the carcase can be moved 
immediately after slaughter and need not be detained 
for three hours, as in the case of beef or pig carcases. 
It is not required that the number of animals for 
slaughter should be stated on the notice. 

Where it is the regular practice in a slaughterhouse 
to slaughter at fixed times and a notice has been sent 
to the Local Authority to this effect, it is not necessary 
to detain carcases for inspection unless they appear to 
be diseased or unsound. The Inspector must arrange 
to visit such slaughterhouses as often as possible 
during the times of slaughtering. 

Article II. provides that notices required to be 
given to the Local Authority shall be delivered to 
such address as the Local Authority may direct. 
Direct notification to the responsible Inspector would 
save delay. 


Articles 8, 9, 10 and 11 of these regulations do not 
apply where slaughter takes place in a slaughterhouse 
under the management of a Local Authority. Here 
the Local Authority already have control and it is for 
the Local Authority to make suitable arrangements 
for the meat to be inspected. 


Article 12. (1) states :—“ No gut scraping, tripe 


cleaning, manufacture or preparation of articles of 
food for man or for animals, household washing or 
work of any nature, other than is involved in the 
slaughter and the dressing of carcases, shall be carried 
on in any slaughterhouse. 


(2) “ No article shall be stored in any slaughterhouse, 
except such implements, appliances, receptacles and 
other articles as are required for the slaughter of 
animals and processes directly connected therewith, 
including the dressing, hanging and storage of carcases, 
the cleansing of the slaughterhouse and the removal of 
the refuse.” 


This is a very important section and is based on the 
knowledge gained by experience pointing to the large 
number of food poisoning cases arising from the 
consumption of foods prepared in slaughterhouses 
and places where gut scraping, tripe cleaning, etc. 
have been carried out. The risk of fecal contamina- 
tion in such cases must be very great and the Ministry 
of Health are most emphatic on the point that such 
practices must be stopped. Article 13 deals with 
inflation of carcases-“‘ No person shall blow or 
inflate with his breath, or in any other manner likely to 
cause infection or contamination, the carcase or any 
part of the carcase of any animal slaughtered for 
human consumption.” Thus it will be seen that 
carcases may still be “blown” provided that a 
mechanical inflator is used and that measures are 
taken to prevent infection. It stops the filthy 
practice of inflation by breath. 

Section 14 provides that no person shall use a 
slaughterhouse for the slaughter of any animal which 
previous to slaughter is not intended for human 
consumption. 

This prevents the carcase of a dead animal being 
brought into a slaughterhouse for the purpose of 
skinning it, a practice which is not uncommon in 
country districts, especially in the case of sheep. 

It is realised that under existing circumstances it 
may not be practicable to arrange for the inspection 
of all animals slaughtered, particularly in districts 
where there are large numbers of widely scattered 
private slaughterhouses in use. It is, however, 
important that every effort should be made to inspect 
the carcases of animals slaughtered at irregular times, 
and that frequent visits should be paid to slaughter- 
houses at the regular hours of slaughter. 

It will be noticed that nothing is mentioned in these 
regulations relating to the licensing and registration 
of slaughterhouses. These matters are governed by 
existing statutory provisions and bye-laws. One 
point of interest is that in England, public slaughter- 
houses may be provided by any town council or urban 
district council, under Section 169 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, and this section requires the council to make 
bye-laws governing them. In Scotland the Burgh 
Police (Scotland Act), Sections 278—287 give the 
commissioners full control over slaughterhouses, 
and none can be used unless licensed by them; 
further, if they provide premises of this kind, no 
others may be used. This is a very strong point 
we have not got in English law and leads up to the 
point I have in mind—the Departmental Committee’s 
report estimates the total number of private slaughter- 
houses in England and Wales at approximately 20,000. 
I fail to see how a practical and thorough system of 
meat inspection is to be carried out under these con- 
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ditions, and until we get more concentrated slaughtering 
it is impossible to get uniformity in meat inspection. 
The impossibility of seeing everything is openly 
admitted in the regulations they lay down that if 
the butcher suspects disease he must notify the 
Local Authority—this surely is not a desirable state 
of affairs? Together with these regulations the 
Ministry of Health have issued a pamphlet, ‘‘ Memor- 
andum on a System of Meat Inspection ’—-herein 
they point out the necessity of an “ Ante-mortem 
inspection” and point out to inspectors that every 
effort should be made to inspect the carcase and 
viscera of all animals slaughtered within their area. 
This will take a vast number of inspectors and I 
think the cost under present conditions will prevent 
its being carried out. It is certainly an impossibility 
at the present time for inspection to take place at 
the time of slaughter and until we get more con- 
centrated slaughtering there will be little advancement 
in the standard and uniformity of meat inspection. 


Part III.—-Meat Marking. 


This part deals with the marking of meat by in- 
spectors of a Local Authority after they have examined 
such meat and passed it as fit for human consumption. 
Before giving authority to any Local Authority to 
mark meat the Ministry require to be satisfied that 
the Local Authority have an adequate and competent 
staff of inspectors, and that the criteria laid down in 
Memorandum 62/Foods are being adopted. An 
Inspector of a Local Authority, whose mark has been 
approved by the Ministry, shall not mark any part of 
a carcase slaughtered for the food of man unless he 
has inspected the whole carcase with the organs in 
position and such part has appeared to him to be free 
from disease, sound, wholesome and fit for the food 
of man. Meat can only be marked at the request 
or with the consent of the owner of the carcase. 
The stamp used must be approved of by the Minister 
and every mark should comprise (1) the word * In- 
spected”’; (2) the name of the borough or district ; 
and (3) in areas where more than one inspector is 
employed, a cypher (such as initials) to identify the 
individual inspector, these particulars being shown in 
block lettering within a surrounding line. Under 
Article 18, power is given to the Local Authority, if 
they think fit, to make a charge for marking pa Sey 
to cover the expense of marking, such charges being 
limited to a maximum of one shilling per carcase. 

At the present time the onus of responsibility of 
disease found in meat «xposed or intended for sale 
for food of man falls upon the butcher. Dealing 
with the question of the responsibility in the event of 
evidence of disease being found in marked meat, the 
Meat Inspection Committee, in their report (Para- 
graph 21), recommended as follows :—-* The marking 
of carcases should remove the subsequent onus of 
responsibility for inherent disease from the butcher 
to the inspector, and the discovery of disease in a 
marked carcase should not render the butcher liable 
to proceedings on that account. His responsibility 
should be limited to ensuring that the carcase is 
maintained in condition fit for human consumption.” 


I do not anticipate that many Local Authorities 
will undertake the marking of meat for some time. 
Their inspectors will be so busy dealing with ordinary 
request inspections and visiting as many slaughter- 
houses as possible during slaughter, that they will 
have little time for the more detailed routine in- 
spection required by the Ministry of Health before 
they will grant power to the Local Authority to mark 
meat. 

Perhaps in time, when the public have realised the 
benefit of meat marking and demand to be supplied 
with meat that has been duly examined and marked, 
and butchers realise the benefit of meat marking, 
then we shall have to have further arrangements 
made for meat marking, and perhaps the butcher 
will then realise the benefit of a more concentrated 
method of slaughtering. No doubt many difficulties 
will arise at present in connection with meat marking, 
such as the question of meat slaughtered outside the 
area of a Local Authority that has adopted a system of 
meat marking, and coming into that area for sale. 
Such questions will have to be dealt with individually 
and perhaps some arrangements made between 
different Local Authorities, so that the difficulties may 
be overcome. An Inspector of one Local Authority 
cannot go into other Local Authorities’ areas and 
inspect meat and mark it, because it is coming into 
his area for sale. 

Part IV.—Stalls. 
Part V.—Shops, Stores, etc. 
Part VI.—Transport and Handling. P 

These three parts contain provisions for the pro- 
tection of meat against contamination by dirt, dust, 
etc., and for securing better general cleanliness in 
shops, etc., so I am grouping them together for the 
purpose of this discussion. 

Part IV., dealing with the general cleanliness of 
stalls, counters, slabs, vessels on or in which meat is 
placed for sale, and of knives and other implements 
used in connection with meat, needs no further note. 
There is one article, however, 19 (b), which is open 
to a wide interpretation—this article reads as follows : 
“A person selling meat or exposing meat for sale 
from any stall shall cause such stall (if not placed 
in an enclosed and covered market place), to be 
suitably covered over and to be screened at the sides 
and back thereof in such a manner as to prevent 
mud, filth or other contaminating substances being 
splashed or blown from the ground upon any meat on 
the stall.” It is up to the Local Authority to decide 
what a“ suitable covering is—-this must undoubtedly 
be some stout material ? 

Part V. deals with the general sanitary conditions 
of shops, stores, ete., and also with other points 
relating to general cleanliness. It provides that no 
urinal, water closet, etc. shall be within a shop or 
communicate directly therewith; no cistern for 
supplying water to such room to communicate with or 
directly discharge into any such sanitary convenience ; 
no drain or pipe for carrying off fecal or sewage 
matter to have any inlet or opening within such room 
unless it is efficiently trapped; no such room to be 
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used as a sleeping place; and also that adequate 
means of ventilation shall be provided. Section 
5 (a) Article 20 is a section that is capable of a very 
wide interpretation and many Local Authorities 
have already expressed different interpretations of 
this section in the press. This section reads as 
follows :—“‘ The occupier of any such room shall 
take all such steps as may be reasonably necessary 
to guard against the contamination of the meat 
therein by flies and shall cause the meat to be so 
placed as to prevent mud, filth or other contaminating 
substance being splashed or blown thereon.” Some 
Local Authorities have interpreted this section to 
mean that glass windows are necessary as the only 
reasonable method of protection. I think I am right 
in saying that the interpretation of the Ministry is 
that although glass windows may be in some cases 
the only reasonable method of protection, on the 
whole this is not the case, and, asI stated in opening 
this paper, an open-minded and practical view has 
to be taken and individual cases considered on the 
varying circumstances and conditions which govern 
them. For instance, you are up against a different 
problem when considering a shop in a very narrow 
and busy thoroughfare and one in an open suburban 
district, set well back from the road. 

I think it is a question which would have to be 
decided in the Law -Court as to whether a Local 
Authority could force a butcher to provide a glass 
window, provided that he proved that he was taking 
reasonable precautions, such as covering his meat or 
keeping it in safes when business was not very sharp. 
It is incumbent on different Local Authorities to 
try and get reasonable steps for protection carried 
out with as little friction as possible and I am sure 
that they will find that butchers on the whole are very 
reasonable people to deal with. The question of fly 
contamination is as great a source of worry to the 
butcher as it is to the Public Health Authorities. 
Most butchers take precautions against flies by keeping 
their premises, slaughterhouses, etc. clean and so 
limiting the breeding grounds for flies. In my 
opinion, if the Inspectors of the various Local Authori- 
ties ask for practical and reasonable steps to be 
carried out to prevent the contamination of meat. 
they will find that the meat traders are on the whole 
willing and anxious to help them in this direction. 

Section 5 (b), Article 20, prevents gut scraping. 
tripe cleaning or household washing being carried 
on in a shop, store, ete. 
provision, as already noted in the discussion on 
Article 12 in guarding against food poisoning outbreaks. 

Part VI. deals with general cleanliness in relation 
to meat during transport and handling. Anyone 
with a knowledge of the handling and distribution of 
meat knows that the present methods leave much 
to be desired and I am sure that Local Authorities 
will appreciate these provisions which give them more 
control over this part of the meat industry. 

Article 21 provides :—-That every person who con- 
veys or causes to be conveyed any meat in a vehicle 
shall cause to be kept clean the inside and covering 


This is a most important 


of the receptacles in which the meat is placed or any 
loading implements which come in contact with meat ; 
that if the vehicle is open at the top, back or sides 
shall cause the meat to be adequately protected by 
means of a clean cloth or other suitable material ; 
that no live animal shall be conveyed in the vehicle 
at the same time as the meat. Section (2) of this 
Article provides that a person engaged in the handling 
or transport of meat shall not permit any part of the 
meat to come into contact with the ground and shall 
take such other precautions as are reasonably necessary 
to prevent the exposure of meat to contamination. 
Section (3), Article 21 provides for the cleaner handling 
of meat on wholesale markets; it states as follows :—- 
“Every person who employs a person to carry meat 
in or about a market or other place in which meat is 
sold by wholesale or in or about any place wholly 
or mainly used for storage of meat before it is dis- 
tributed to retailers, shall cause such person while so 
occupied to wear, and every person while so occupied 
shall wear, a clean and washable head covering and 
overall.” This is a great improvement when 
considered with the conditions prevailing before these 
regulations came into force, the meat coming in 
contact with filthy smocks and with the head and 
neck of the “ carrier.” 

This article does not apply to any meat which is 
packed in hampers or other strongly constructed 
and impervious cases, or is adequately wrapped in 
jute or some other stout fabric. This applies to most 
of our imported meat. A lesson in the clean handling 
and transport of meat can well be taken from the 
leading frozen and chilled meat firms. They place 
their meat in shops in this country in excellent con- 
dition, often in better condition than home killed 
meat is put on the market. 

It should be noted that the Public Health Act, 
1896, provides by sub-section (3) of Section 1., that 
if any person wilfully neglects or refuses to obey or 


carry out, or obstructs the execution of any regulations _ 


made under any of the enactments mentioned in that 
Act, he shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £100, 
and, in case of a continuing offence, to a further 
penalty not exceeding £50, for every day during which 
the offence continues. The power of making regula- 
tions under the Public Health Act, 1896, and the 
enactments mentioned in that Act, is enlarged by 
the Public Health (Regulations as to Food) Act, 1907. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Hon. Secrerary read a letter from Mr. D. J. 
Anthony. M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., of Brierley Hill, who 
criticised a statement by Mr. Somer that “ before being 
appointed to carry out meat inspection, veterinary 
surgeons have had to be appointed Inspectors of 
Nuisances by the Local Authority.” He (Mr. Anthony) 
had himself, for the purpose of carrying out the new 
regulations, just been appointed by the local council 
(at the Ministry of Health’s instigation), an officer of 
the Local Authority, but not, as Mr. Somer puts it, 
“an Inspector of Nuisances.” 
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Mr. Anthony accompanied his letter with some 
general observations on Mr. Somers paper as 
follows :— 

“ After reading the paper, one is left with the im- 
pression that the appointment of a veterinary surgeon 
by a local authority for purposes of Meat Inspection 
is not provided for in the Public Health Act, 1875, 
unless he is appointed Inspector of Nuisances. I 
would like to point out a fact which is often overlooked, 
i.e., that an older act--The Towns Improvement 
Clauses Act, 1847, is incorporated with the Public 
Health Act, 1875—-and Section 131 of the Act of 1847 
reads :— 

“The Inspector of Nuisances, the Officer of 
Health or any other Officer appointed by the 
Council for the purpose, may at all reasonable 
times enter and inspect any building or place 
within the district, kept or used for the sale 
of Butcher's Meat and slaughtering cattle, 
and examine whether any cattle or the car- 
case of cattle, is deposited there. Any cattle 
or carcasses which appear unfit for food may 
be seized.” 

* Further, where Part 3 of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1890 has been adopted by the Local 
Authority the provisions of Sections 116—-119 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875 (re unsound meat) 
extend and apply to all articles intended for food of 
man, or sold or exposed for sale, ete. etc., within the 
district of the Local Authority. It would therefore 
appear that a veterinary surgeon appointed by the 
Local Authority would come within the definition of 
‘Inspector’ set out in Paragraph 2 of Part 1 of the 
Public Health (Meat) Regulations, 1924, in that he 
would be an Officer of a Local Authority having power 
to inspect and examine meat and all articles intended 
for food of man. I am aware that the words ‘ Veter- 
inary Surgeon’ do not appear in our Public Health 
Acts (except in Scottish Acts), and that is probably 
why many members of the profession are under the 
impression that a veterinary surgeon has no legal 
locus standi, but the Act of 1847 is still in force, 
incorporated with the Act of 1875, and although 
veterinary surgeons are not specifically mentioned in 
either Acts, yet their appointment as Inspectors to 
Local Authorities is provided for in the Section I have 
quoted.” 

The Hon. Secretary also read a letter from 
Mr. F. L. Gooch, who said he was particularly sorry 
not to be able to take part in the discussion, as he had 
just been appointed an Inspector at Stamford under 
the new Meat Regulations. 

Mr. H. Tupor Huaues said the fact that the Division 
was discussing these regulations so soon after they had 
been published showed that the Association was very 
much alive and anxious to keep abreast of the times. 
He thought it was a matter for regret that Local 
Authorities did not seem to have been made aware of 
the provision for appointing veterinary surgeons before 
proceeding to allocate those duties to the Inspectors 
of Nuisances. In his own locality, the Rural District 
Council had instructed their Sanitary Authority to 


carry out the regulations. Public opinion did not 
seem to be as well educated in these matters in England 
as in Scotland. He doubted whether we were any 
more advanced in the matter of the public meat supply 
than in the days of Moses, who was the greatest public 
health officer the world had ever seen. The Mosaic 
law all through the ages had insisted on a very careful 
inspection of meat for human consumption, and the 
Jews to-day would not eat many carcases that were 
pronounced good enough for Gentiles. Another point 
in Mr. Somer’s paper which interested him was the 
manner in which meat was allowed to be exposed in 
this country. Butchers’ shops had an open window, 
whereas other merchandise was behind a glass window. 
In America, in a hot summer, one saw no meat in the 
butcher’s shop, since it was all kept in the cold storage 
chamber, which reflection made him deplore that cold 
storage was not as general as it might with advantage 
be in this country. With regard to local inspection, 
was meat that had been passed in a rural district 
subject to re-inspection when it was sent into an 
Urban district ? 

Mr. Aston said that meat inspection in Derby was 
carried out by a full-time lay inspector. When the in- 
spector was in doubt, which was not very often, he 
called in the veterinary surgeon for an opinion. He 
had discussed these meat regulations with the meat 
inspector, particularly the regulation affecting rural 
districts, and the inspector had refused to accept meat 
sent into Derby from outside. It was an important 
matter for the general practitioner, who was called 
into the country especially in reference to what was 
known as the “ casualty” supply. Many farmers could 
not bear to see a cow die. They wanted it to be but- 
chered, which often raised a delicate question between 
the veterinary surgeon and his client. 


The Hon Secretary complimented Mr. Somer, 
as one of the junior members of the Association, upon 
his admirable and extremely useful paper. This 
question of meat inspection was a very big one, and 
when one remembered that there were 20,000 private 
slaughter houses, with killing going on at all sorts of 
times, the question arose as to how it was possible for 
inspection to be adequately carried out. Then as to 
the manner in which meat was exposed, it was carried 
by men on their shoulders, who wore no overalls, and 
that was only one of a good many dirty habits that 
wanted checking. He thought the right man to do 
this work was the veterinary inspector. He thought 
if the public knew that veterinary surgeons could 
be appointed under the Act they would insist on having 
them. 

Mr. Forsytn remarked that it was his experience 
that the work of a meat inspector was performed by a 
layman. Up to the issue of the new regulations most 
veterinary surgeons did a little bit of meat inspection. 
He thought they ought to try and get the same privilege 
that was extended to the Scottish veterinary surgeon, 
under the regulations that operated in that country. 
There was one branch of meat inspection in out of the 
way country districts which was too often neglected, 
and that was the ante-mortem inspection of animals 
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for slaughter. Mr. Dawes and the other members of 
the National would do well to keep that matter in 
view. 

Mr. Brooke said Mr. Tudor Hughes had asked the 
question: Why did butchers’ shops have open windows? 
The probable reason was that fresh air was essential in 
butchers’ shops. Up to the Stuart times all shop 
windows were open and it seemed that the butcher's 
shop was the only one that had not changed. 

Mr. MarrIv, sen., remarked he spoke as a member of 
the Sanitary Committee of an Urban District Council. 
When they were appointing a meat inspector, the feeling 
was that they ought to appoint a veterinary surgeon, 
and the clerk pointed out that it was not provided for 
in the regulations. The result was that the sanitary 
inspector was appointed. At the same time, he did 
not see how the regulations were going to be carried out. 
There was quite as much meat killed in the rural 
districts that went into the towns as in the towns 
themselves, and if it was a wide rural district no one 
man could do the work. He thought it would cost 
too much money to carry out these regulations proper- 
ly, and there were not enough veterinary surgeons 
to do it. His own view was that it would become 
a county arrangement in course of time and that a 
county veterinary officer would have other officers 
stationed in different parts of the county. 

Mr. H. W. Dawes, in congratulating Mr. Somer on 
his paper, said it was the more valuable because they 
knew Mr. Somer spoke with authority on the subject. 
Birmingham occupied an enviable position in so much 
as no other city in Great Britain was doing more to 
ensure that the meat and milk supply to its citizens 
should be of the highest quality. Most of the speakers 
had missed one very important point, and that was the 
fact that, in the opinion ef a good many interested in 
meat inspection, some of the provisions of the Order 
were premature. The existence of the private slaughter- 
house was the great stumbling block to the effective 
carrying out of these or any other regulations regarding 
meat inspection. Let the Government abolish the 
private slaughterhouse and its attendant evils, and 
the proper inspection of meat, so necessary for the 
public health, would be an easier matter. 

Another point was that the interpretation of the 
provisions of the Order was in many instances vague. 
For example, the filthy practice of inflating veal 
carcases should have been completely abolished, yet 
as the order stood, inflation by mechanical means was 
‘ permitted, without any indication of the means to be’ 
adopted. 

He welcomed, particularly from the point of view 
of the general practitioner, the compulsory notification 
of emergency slaughter. They were generally coerced 
into emergency slaughter, but he felt that more check 
should be placed on the disposal of such carcases 
after they had been dressed. 

It was an impossible situation for a busy veterinary 
surgeon to undertake the whole meat inspection 
of a Local Authority, in addition to his large practice, 
and the most that could be expected would be that 
he could supervise the work in a general way. Lastly, 
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he would like to say a word or two with regard to the 
lay meat inspector. Many of these men did excellent 
work and a large number of them held the Meat 
Inspectors’ { ‘ertificate of the Royal Sanitary In- 
stitute, which was a very good qualification for the 
routine work of meat inspection. The new regulations, 
were, like all new innovations, open to criticism, but 
their issue marked a definite forward step in the pro- 
vision of a better meat supply to the public generally. 

Mr. Wuyte said that it was possible that in some 
districts lay meat inspectors might be appointed whose 
knowledge was rudimentary and whose salary was 
totally inadequate. In his opinion, he thought some 
Local Authorities were opposed to any definite system 
of meat inspection on the score of increased expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. T. G. ALLEN gave it as his opinion that the best 
thing about the regulations, as far as he could see, 
was that it would mean the cleaner handling of meat. 

Others present having spoken in similar strain, 
The Prestpent closed the discussion with a com- 
plimentary reference to the paper itself and to Mr. 
Somer in particular. He said he went to his town 
clerk to ask why a veterinary surgeon had not been 
appointed meat inspector, and the town clerk said he 
was under the impression that a medical officer or a 
sanitary officer were the only persons who could be 
appointed. The way in which the inspection was 
carried out was not satisfactory to the butchers, who 
argued that people who knew something about 
cattle diseasa should be appointed. Butchers in his 
district sent to Birmingham meat which they would 
not offer for sale in their own town. He agreed with 
Mr. Forsyth on the importance of an ante-mortem 
examination. Many beasts were not slaughtered on 
the premises, but the slink butcher was called in, and 
the animal went somewhere for food. 

Mr. Somer, replying to the discussion, after thanking 
the members for their flattering reception of his paper, 
said there were three main points that appealed to 
him in these regulations :— 

(1) they gave the inspector power to enter premises, 

(2) required that notification of slaughter should 
be given, and, “* 

(3) they prevented gut scraping and such like 
processes being carried on in the slaughterhouse. 

Mr. Anthony had pointed out the fact that it was 
not necessary for a veterinary surgeon to be appointed 
an Inspector of Nuisances for the purpose 6f inspecting 
meat, but Mr. Somer still thought that the words 
“ Veterinary Surgeon” should be inserted in the 
English Public Health Act. 

The question of exposure of meat was a very wide 
question and better conditions were needed. Not having 
had the pleasure of visiting America, he was unable to 
speak of the conditions there—there could be no doubt 
of the advantages of cold storage. The great drawback 
to cold storage in this country was its expense. In 
large towns there was a public cold stores, but in 
smaller towns and in scattered areas there were no 
cold stores. 
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As to whether meat passed in one district was liable 
to re-inspection on being removed to another district, 
it certainly was and would be until meat marking was 
universal. 

Mr. Aston had raised the question of casualty cases; 
these were the bugbear of meat inspection. Many 
carcases arrived at public abattoirs which had been 
“slaughtered to save their lives” with no offal 
accompanying them and no history of their illness. 
It would help the meat inspector if more offal was sent 
along and also the history of the case. 

It had been suggested that lay inspectors took full 
control and often ignored the veterinary surgeon. 
Local Authorities, if they knew the extent of their 
powers, would probably appoint more veterinary 
surgeons to carry out such work. The ideal system, to 
his mind, was for veterinary surgeons to supervise the 
work of the lay meat inspectors. He thought Mr. 
Dawes had hit the nail on the head by describing the 
regulations as premature, until many of the private 
slaughterhouses were done away with. Meat inspection 
could not be properly carried out with so many private 
slaughterhouses in use, and slaughtering going on at 
irregular hours. He was glad to find that so many 
points had been seized upon by the various speakers 
and if that discussion had been helpful to his fellow 
members, he was well rewarded for any trouble to 
which he had been put. He concluded by handing 
round a number of interesting photographs relating 
to various phases of meat inspection. 


Endocrinology and Milk Fever. 
By J. M. Nairn, M.R.C.V.S., Honiton, Devon. 


The condition in bovines known as milk fever is 
probably a greater conundrum to veterinarians since 
the discovery of the specific curative treatment, 
than ever it was before. Formerly men strove to 
combat the trouble ; now they strive to find a satis- 
factory explanation of the phenomenon. 

The outcome has been a crop of theories, some of 
which seem to have little to support them, others of 
which appear to be rather incomprehensive. Prob- 
ably the latest and most intriguing is that involving 
the endocrine gland secretions. 

From the perusal of literature on endocrinology, 
it appears that these secretions largely govern health. 
Some of them are co-operative in action, and some are 
antagonistic ; and it is when all of them function 
properly that good health is evident. The endocrine 
secretions (or hormones) of the thyroid, parathyroid, 
pituitary, genital, and adrenal (medulla), are all 
more or less co-operative in action. It is well known 
that the pancreatic hormone is antagonistic to the 
hormone of the adrenal-meduilla ; it is claimed that 
placental extract is the specific antagonist of the 
pituitary ; and it is claimed (and very highly probable) 
that the mammary hormone is the specific antagonist 
of the ovarian- in support of which, there are the 
facts that “ spaying” definitely prolongs the lacteal 
period, and that ovulation is retarded and sometimes 
entirely stopped during prolonged lactation. Several 
hormones in the former (co-operative) group exert 


very great and definite stimulatory influences on the 
nervous systems of the body, so let them be classified 
as the “ + group,” and the latter (antagonistic) as 
the group.” 

For present purposes let us think of the + group 
as consisting chiefly of the ovarian, adrenal, and 
thyroid hormones. These three are probably the 
closest co-operators— if one is depleted, extra demand 
is made on the others, and excessive demand will 
cause great depletion. This depletion may — be 
effected by emotions, other hormones, toxemias, 
ete.; and it may be functional or pathological. 
When there is depletion of these + hormones, the 
following phenomena are said to be in evidence ; 
weak cardiac action and pulse, anorexia, slow meta- 
bolism, constipation, asthenia, poor muscular tone, 
fatigue, mental and physical depression, i.e., the 
nervous systems are exhausted. Need emphasis be 
laid on the great similarity of these symptoms to 
those of milk fever ? 

Now let us be hypothetical ! 
parturition, the greatest strain 
on these hormones, and they run the risk of 
depletion to a greater extent than usual. Then, 
too, the mammary gland is in its zenith and the output 
of internal secretion will be at its greatest. Suppose 
depletion of the ovarian hormone occurred (perhaps 
due to the presence of excess of mammary hormone 
in the cireulation)—-the antagonistic mammary hor- 
mone would tend to lengthen the period of depletion 
and to involve the adrenals, thyroid, etc., and so the 
above-mentioned symptoms might occur. 

The most popular belief about inflation of the 
udder is that the effect is mechanically produced. 
Rarely, if ever, does milk fever occur in a cow when 
its mammee are distended with milk and the normal 
intra-mammary pressure is maintained; and so we 
argue, by creating a similar pressure artificially, we 
get rid of the condition, generally. If the pressure 
effect is mechanical, is it not feasible to imagine it 
checking the secretion of the hormone and its excre- 
tion into the circulation, just as increasing intra- 
mammary pressure gradually checks the seéretion of 
milk ? If this occurred, the antagonistic influence 
(mam. hormone) having been removed, the + group 
should commence to re-function more actively, and 
to exert its stimulatory action on the nervous systems, 
and so bring the body back to normal. 

When we remember the marvellously rapid recovery 
which often follows on inflation, it is of interest to 
note that these hormones are very quickly oxidised 
and have soon exerted their influence—-so, assuming 
the foregoing hypothesis, it would be easy to explain 
the variable rate of recovery; the more severely 
depleted the hormones, are the longer it takes. 

As is most readily admitted, much of the foregoing 
is ultra-hypothetical ; but may it serve to emphasise 
this point (which seems to have escaped general 
consideration)- that the mammary hormone (or 
substance produced by the mammary interstitial 
cells) is claimed to be the specific antagonist of the 
ovarian hormone, which latter co-operates with the 
thyroid, adrenal-medulla, etc., in maintaining the 
nervous force of the body. 
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TUBERCULOUS LESIONS IN 
THE TRACHEA. 


A very interesting announcement was made by 
Mr. J. Howard Jones, the Secretary of the Scottish 
Branch, at its recent meeting at Perth, regarding the 
occurrence of tubercular lesions in the trachea of 
bovines, which may modify our previous views as to 
the method by which tubercular disease is spread. 
He stated that he had carefully examined the trachea 
in each of eighty-four tubercular animals and had 
found tubercular nodules or ulcers in thirty-nine of 
them, that is in 46.43 per cent. of the carcases 
examined. He produced six or eight specimens 
at the meeting and demonstrated the lesions, which 
were seen to be generally situated in the trachea fold. 
With one exception, the carcases showed the animals 
to have been affected with advanced pulmonary 
tuberculosis. We believe it is not the common 
practice, in making post-mortem examinations, to 
examine the whole of the inner surface of the trachea 
unless for some special purpose, but in future it will 
be advisable to do so. It is possible that the trachea 
may be one of the earliest sites of local tubercular 
lesions. Mr. Jones mentioned the case of a cow which, 
on the evidence of a clean tuberculin test chart, had 
been added to a tubercle free herd. On re-testing 
at a later date this was the only animal to react and 
it was destroyed. A post-mortem examination re- 
vealed evidence of only recent tuberculous infection, 
but had very well defined tuberculous lesions in the 
trachea. It may well be supposed, therefore, that 
an animal with only recent or even slight tubercular 
infection, if it has lesions in the trachea, may be a 
source of grave danger to other animals with which 
it is stalled. A very little huskiness, not amounting 
to cough, would be enough to infect the mouth and 
pharynx from the trachea and the infection would 
easily be spread to the alimentary tract and to the 
outside by the saliva. One cannot help wondering if 
it might not be possible that these lesions in the 
trachea were the seat of primary infection. If this 


could be proved, we should, on Mr. Jones report alone, 

have ground for assuming that nearly 50 per cent. 

of cases of tuberculosis were infected through the 

respiratory tract and that the infection was air borne. 

We hope that inspection will be made in other 

centres and in a large number of tuberculous cattle, 
(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


An Outbreak of Lienteric Diarrhea in a Dairy Herd. 


By Tom Hare, M.B., Ch.B., B.V.Se., M.R.C.VS., 
The University of Liverpool. 

To those who can find some interest in the common- 
place this summary of a recent investigation may 
make its appeal. 

The evidence is chronicled in the order as elicited 
by the author when consulted, on May &th, by a 
Cheshire’ veterinary surgeon who, by his kindness in 
sending his clinical notes, has made possible the 
completion of this record. 

On our arrival we were confronted with the owner's 
conviction that his cows had been poisoned, since three 
of his neighbour's cows had died last year in a field 
close by, after drinking ditch water contaminated by 
drainage from the main road--a macadam road 
carrying a considerable motor traffic. 

Although it was not until our diagnosis had been 
explained that advice upon the medico-legal aspect 
of the neighbour's cas» was sought, yet it was apparent 
from the outset that more than therapeutic modi 
operandi depended upon the definition of the causative 
factor. Such an attitude -and, under the circum- 
stances of the owner, a reasonable attitude--was 
sufficient indication to leave him to tell his own tale 
unassisted by leading questions. 

Evidence of Owner and Assistants. 

The herd consisted of shorthorn dairy cows which, 
throughout the winter until April 28th, had been 
stall-fed in the shippon. The most recent calving 
occurred during February. Each afternoon from April 
28th to May 4th, inclusive, thirteen cows of the herd 
had been turned into a field of relatively poor grass 
adjoining the farm premises; water troughs with a 
good water supply were available in this field. 

On the afternoon of May 5th the same thirteen cows 
were moved to a field about four hundred yards along 
the road from the farm. This field had not been 
stocked since the previous autumn, and had not been 
dressed with fertilisers for several years. The field 
contained a ditch of whith the farmer was very 
suspicious. 

On their return to the farm later in the day * the 
bulk of the cows” rushed to the drinking troughs 
outside the shippon and greedily drank to such an 
extent that the owner was at a loss to understand 
their unprecedented behaviour. On the other hand, 
“one or two of the cows” did not drink. Nothing 


(Continued from previous column. ) 
so that Mr. Jones’ figures may be confirmed or amended 
as may be found necessary. No doubt those who 
have made a special study of the subject of the mode 
of infection in tuberculosis will give this new aspect 
of it their attention and let us know in due course the 
full significance of these tracheal lesions. 
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else abnormal was observed that evening, when the 
cows received the usual shippon rations. 

Milking on the following morning (May 6th), the 
owner observed that a proportion of the cows gave a 
very poor yield, and found a total depreciation for 
the herd of 30 per cent. from the yield of the previous 
morning. Later in the morning several of the cows 
were observed to pass very liquid stools with strain- 
ing at the termination of the act, and to appear 
* out of sorts.” In the evening one of the thirteen, 
a black cow, passed some bright red blood. The 
following morning (May 7th), veterinary assistance 
was requested, 


Surgeon's Findings on May Tth. 


“ Found one cow passing a large quantity of blood, 
three others violently purged, two others badly, 
the remaining four not so badly. In all, ten of the 
thirteen cows were purged in varying degrees of in- 
tensity, and more or less off their food. All suffered 
pain in their front feet. Temperatures varied from 
100-6°F. to 102-2°F., pulses were quick and full. 
Treatment consisted of large and repeated doses of 
chlorodyne in starch gruel, with commonsense in- 
structions re food, rugging up, bedding, etc.” 


Clinical Examination of Herd on May 8th. 


Three of the cows continued to manifest no 
evidence of ill health, while seven of the cows, beyond 
a slight looseness of the stools, manifested little 
disorder, and were reported by the surgeon to have 
improved considerably. The three remaining cows, 
which included the black cow already mentioned, 
revealed the most advanced symptoms. Of these, 
a more detailed description will be given to the one 
which suffered most severely. 

This cow, a roan, was found lying down, and though 
dull, low spirited and weak, was not prostrated. 
Her coat was staring and dull, but there was no 
sweating or shivering. Temperature 101-2°F. Pulse 
regular, of normal volume, but more rapid than 
normal. Visible mucous membranes normal. Muzzle 
dry. Buccal and nasal cavities normal, also normal 
salivation. Extremities normal on superficial pal- 
pation, but the animal resisted deep palpation over 
both fore coronets, though no abnormalities were 
detected. Respirations regular, 36 per minute and 
rather shallow. No obvious tympanitis, no eruc- 
tations, but borborygmi were pronounced and con- 
stant. No superficial or deep abdominal tenderness 
could be elicited, neither could the presence of abdom- 
inal pain be defined with any degree of confidence. 
During the course of examination the cow forcibly 
voided about a normal volume of feeces resembling thin 
green gruel, with a fleeting tenesmus after the act, 
but there was no sign of fresh blood. 

P.V. and P.R. examination negative; the faces 
recovered by the hand were odourless, showed an 
unusual quantity of undigested grass, no obvious slime, 
membrane casts, or fresh blood. The cow was not 
observed to ruminate during the examination of the 


herd. 


Observations on Premises and Pasture. 


The shippons are of the low roofed, insufficiently 
ventilated and badly drained type familar in many 
long established farms. 

The shippon rationing and attendance excited no 
comment. The owner appeared to be a very capable 
man. 

The field to which the cows were taken on May 5th 
is situated at the base of the southern slope of a hill, 
with another field between its eastern hedge and the 
main road. It is crossed by a public footpath usually 
well frequented, but as the weather was wet and stormy 
the owner considered that few pedestrians would have 
crossed the field, thus the possibility of dogs or 
children chasing the cattle was deemed remote. 

Alongside the bramble hedge of the south side 
runs a very narrow ditch receiving the surface drain- 
age of the field only, and flowing to the lowermost 
south-west corner on to a neighbouring farm. At this 
corner there is a “ dug-out”’ drinking place, leading to 
which the sodden earth revealed only three sets of 
hoof marks. At no other spot along the ditch were 
hoof marks observed. The ditch contained no refuse, 
the water was clear, odourless, tasteless, and showed 
no evidence of impurity; further, no possibility of 
contamination with road drainage could be detected. 
The east and west are bounded by a thorn hedge and 
stone wall respectively. The north and higher part 
of the field is bounded by a thorn hedge, on the far 
side of which is a narrow plantation containing a small 
stagnant pond. There was no communication from 
the pond to the field. On this north side there is a 
relatively deep wide dip, very soft underfoot, and filled 
with long, course-fibred, though succulent grass. 
The grass had no abnormal taste or odour. There was 
no evidence of sand, gravel, sewage, or any con- 
ceivable foreign matter in the ditch which the cattle 
might have swallowed, other than the grass. It 
was evident that at least the majority of the cattle 
had confined themselves to this dip, and had cropped 
the grass very thoroughly. 

There were no other features in the field to excite 
special comment. 


Discussion of the Diagnosis. 

The interest was aroused in elaborating the causative 
factor ; the effect was unmistakable——viz., the sudden 
onset of an afebrile diarrhcea, rapid in its rise to maxi- 
mum severity, rapid in its decline. The sickness was 
confined to only a portion of the herd,viz., to ten of the 
thirteen cows turned out on May 5th. Thus attention 
was directed to the common factors to which these 
ten cows were exposed. 

While the owner’s story did not support his own 
hypothesis, it certainly provided the basis for a series 
of deductions. Here was a man of long experience 
with cattle, surprised by the unprecedented behaviour 
of his cows at water, 12 to 18 hours before established 
symptoms were observed. This onset, within 12 to 
18 hours of a copious intake of water upon stomachs 
loaded with course grass, became the dominating 
association between cause and effect. 
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Three cows went to water in the field, they would 
have satisfied at least some of their thirst. “ One 
or two of the cows” did not drink on return to the 
yard. Three cows in the field gave the rumen a 
physiologically normal mixture of liquid and solid 
food. Three cows never exhibited symptoms. Ten 
cows did not take water in the field, ‘‘ the bulk of the 
cows ”’ on return to the farm drank copiously, and with- 
in 12 to 18 hours ten cows were ill. 

Though the evidence was not conclusive, yet the 
hypothesis—that the three cows which watered in the 
field, the three which escaped sickness, and the cows 
which did not drink on return to the yard were the 
same animals; and conversely, that the ten cows which 
did not water in the field, the ten which did suffer, 
and the cows which did drink on return, were the same 
animals in each case—appeared the most reasonable 
explanation of these coincidences. 

The added support in finding such profuse amounts 
of undigested grass in the faces led to the diagnosis 
of simple diarrhcea due to the irritation of undigested 
grass. There appeared no conclusive evidence 
incriminating any source of intoxication, and with the 
additional negative clinical findings of an absence of 
pyrexia, rigours, sweats, pulse, and initial constipation, 
toxemia as a factor became untenable. 

In explanation of the diagnosis it was suggested 
that the affected cows were too much occupied with 
gorging themselves with their new found luxury in the 
dip, to satisfy what they eventually demonstrated, 
their phenomenal thirst. 

The surfeit of water washed a quantity of grass, 
unprepared by rumination, into the digestive organs. 
The irritation of the delicate glandular membrane 
generated by this foreign material would result in an 
increase in the activity of the secretory and muscular 
elements in order to remove the offending matter. 

In our present imperfect knowledge of the physiology 
of the ruminating apparatus, the part principally 
affected can only be conjectured. Bright blood per 
anum is indicative in most cases of some ulceration of 
the lower bowel or rectum in contra-distinction to 
the altered blood generated in the stomach or first 
part of the small intestine—lesions which found no 
support from the clinical examination or history. 
It appeared probable that the hemorrhage was 
attributable to, as it were, a constant weeping of blood 
from the congested capillaries of the hind gut; the 


visible rectal mucosa was certainly very much con-. 


gested. Further, though the initial irritation with its 
accompanying reaction would fall first on the small 
intestine, the energetic peristalsis would rapidly propel 
the suspended irritant into the colon, where it would 
collect until such time as voided. 

From this it may be deduced that while the entire 
true digestive track was in a state of profound irri- 
tation, the accumulation of foreign matter and the 
constant bombardment with waves of peristalsis from 
the small intestine would produce the more demons- 
trable changes in the colon. 

A single dose of purgative per head, with the general 
treatment already enforced, and the complete sup- 


pression of chlorodyne was advised. A very good 


prognosis was offered. 


Subsequent History. 

Examination in the laboratory of samples of the faeces 
revealed the solid content to consist almost entirely of 
varying sized pieces of undigested vegetable matter ; 
no membranes, tissue shreds, blood, pus, or parasites 
were found. Culture media grew only B. coli. The 
Amidopyrin test for blood gave a negative reaction. 
The sample of water taken from the field showed no 
gross contamination. 

Later, the surgeon reported :--“‘ On May 10th I was 
called early to the roan cow; she was off her feed, purging 
badly, no milk, temperature 103-6°F., pulse full and 
rapid, respirations deep and laboured, but much better 
on her feet. Twenty-four hours later later her worst 
symptoms had disappeared and she was vigorously 
chewing her cud. The other cows had made an 
uneventful recovery. The last visit was made on 
May 12th. The roan was improving every day.” 


CONCLUSIONS. 

1. The cows suffered from a lienteric diarrhea 
brought about by the profuse intake of water upon an 
unruminated grass gorge. 

2. A parallel condition is witnessed in the lienteric 
diarrhoea of boys who consume a surfeit of unripe 
apples. 

3. Nature requires the removal of this irritant, 
and the outward manifestation of her intention is 
diarrheea. 

4. Our therapeutic agents must be so directed as 
to assist nature in the thorough evacuation of the 
bowels; thus the initial single dose of purgative is 
indicated. 

5. Accumulation of the irritant would principally 
affect the colour (a simple colitis) and if allowed to 
persist would, as in the case of the roan cow, result 
in a low grade toxemia from bacterial activity in an 
already weakened gut. 

6. The yield of cows in full milk serves as a useful 
indicator of the integrity of their metabolism, and 
is one of the first mechanisms to demonstrate abnor- 
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mality. The chart illustrates this close association— 
as the withdrawal of fluid and salts from the system 
to meet the demands of the intestines ‘subsides, the 
yield per day increases, and vice versa. Consequently, 
washing out the rumen with, and leaving in, a liberal 
quantity of normal saline would serve two useful 
purposes in the early stages——(a) assist nature in clear- 
ing the track, and (b) act as a restorative to the tissues 
already drained of water and salts. 

7. Opium, by delaying peristalsis, aiding the ac- 
cumulation of the undesirable material with resultant 
toxeemic possibilities, is contra-indicated in such cases. 

Though these conclusions represent the author's 
conception of the therapeutic requirements of the case, 
it is necessary for the completion of this narrative 
to record that such a view was not shared by the surgeon 
in attendance. In his final report on the case he 
stated that he had continued the chlorodyne treatment, 
and had not administered the purgative per head as 
advised. 

Here, then, are two diametrically opposed notions— 
the alleviation of the symptoms with opium in contra- 
distinction to assisting nature in the elimination of the 
causative factor. Certainly no amount of argument 
will alter the fact that the surgeon can reasonably 
claim 100 per cent. success as sufficient justification 
of his treatment. 

Speculations there are in plenty, but the author 
contents himself with one only-—that had he been more 
alert he might have effected a compromise (to the 
advantage of the roan cow at least) by urging the 
entire withdrawal of all drugs, leaving to nature, 
in her own far greater wisdom, the restoration of good 
health. 


Pollen Poisoning in Cattle. 
By R. H. Smyrue, M.R.C.V.S., Camborne. 

Pollen poisoning is a condition commonly encoun- 
tered during the summer months. Literature on the 
subject is scanty and, owing to the variation in the 
symptoms presented, there is a risk of cases being 
ascribed to other causes. 

The condition occurs, or is more frequently diag- 
nosed, in some districts than in others, though it is 
frequently the case that animals on certain farms 
may be affected whilst those in the immediate vicinity 
may escape. 

Etiology.The exciting cause is pollen dust, in 
the majority of cases derived from buttercups, R. 
scleratus and &. acris. The latter plant, where it 
grows profusely, is capable of setting up a train of 
symptoms per se, which must not be confused with 
those arising from pollen. Later in the summer, the 
pollen may be derived from flowering grasses and 
particularly from clovers and trefolium. 

Symptoms.—-These depend upon the parts affected. 
Pollen acts firstly as an irritant to the skin and to the 
mucous membranes of the respiratory tract, secondly 
to these of the abomasum and intestine, particularly 
of the last portions of the colon and rectum, and 
thirdly as a general systemic poison. 


Skin Lesions. —These affect the limbs and may be 
theZonlygindication, or;may be accompanied by other 
symptoms, although it appears that animals which 
show a marked skin reaction seldom progress further. 

The limb—usually; a fore-limb—-suddenly swells, 
with a_sharply defined limit below the elbow. The 
animal shows but little lameness. In a few hours a 
clear yellow fluid oozes from the skin and dries upon 
its surface into a sticky mass. The swelling persists 
for several days, then disappears rapidly. 

Respiratory Symptoms.—-An irritable, dry, cough 
is almost constant. Coryza and lachrymation are 
also usually present in varying degree; sometimes 
nasal discharge is profuse. The well-known symp- 
toms of blain, bladder, or urticaria (according to the 
nomenclature of the district) may be manifested— 
indeed, pollen appears to be responsible for the 
majority of these cases occurring during the summer. 
Bronchitis or broncho-pneumonia not unfrequently 
make their appearance, and may occur almost imme- 
diately upon exposure to the pollen, especially among 
animals newly purchased from other districts. 

Abdominal Symptoms.—In calves and yearlings the 
only symptom may be the passing of fresh blood clots 
among the feeces. Occasionally severe diarrhcea sets 
in and several animals or the whole flock may suffer. 
In older cattle, constipation is succeeded by moderate 
diarrheea, almost complete loss of appetite and fever 
up to 104° F. Blood and shreds of mucus appear 
with the faeces. 

The symptoms resemble those of coccidiosis, and 
as coccidia are to be found microscopically in the 
feces of many normal, healthy bovines; the two 
conditions may easily be confused. 

Systemic Symptoms.—Appearances of general sys- 
temic poisoning are not rare; they present a great 
similarity to those of redwater, though colouration 
of the urine is present in only a small percentage of 
cases and is then due to admixture of fresh blood, 
which separates in clots when the urine is allowed to 
stand in a vessel. There is usually fever, but in 
other cases the temperature is markedly sub-normal 
from the onset. The eyes are sunken,- appetite is 
completely absent and the animal presents a very 
dejected appearance. Constipation is common. The 
heart beat is loud, frequent and irregular. Lactation 
diminishes suddenly at the first appearance of illness 
and changes occur in the milk, which takes on the 
appearance of water, holding fine material, having the 
appearance of chalk, in suspension. Not uncommonly 
the milk is tinged with blood. 

Conclusions. Pollen, particularly that of certain 
plants, and in certain localities, possesses irritant 
properties, which manifest themselves by irritation 
of skin and of mucous membranes with which they 
come into contact. It produces inflammatory changes 
often accompanied by hemorrhage during the process 
of excretion through the usual channels. Certain 
animals are more readily affected than others. 

Treatment.—Prophylactic treatment consists in, 
as far as possible, avoiding pastures where buttercups 
are plentiful and where grasses or clovers are flower- 
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ing. Respiratory symptoms can to some extent be 
avoided by keeping animals, known to be affected 
readily, away from such fields during very dry weather 
and allowing access during or after rain or dew. 

Medicinal measures must be directed to securing 
elimination and treating such symptoms as arise. 
Confinement in a cool, shady house, aperients, and 
frequent changes of diet are sufficient in most cases. 
Diarrhoea and respiratory complications must be 
treated on rational lines. 


Poisoning by the Aconite Plant. 
By Henry Tayvor, F.R.C.V.8., Haywards Heath. 


On the 8th of May of this year I was requested to 
attend an old, grey cart horse, belonging to a coal 
merchant, which was said to be poisoned. On 
arriving at the place it was ascertained that when the 
driver was delivering a load the horse walked across 
the road and began eating something in a garden 
over a fence; the something was thought to be 
lilies. The horse looked distressed and presently he 
arched his back and gave a gulp, as they do in attempt- 
ing to vomit when suffering from a ruptured stomach 
or when an overdose of aconite has been given. The 
pulse was about 50 and he showed a little pain at 
times. The symptoms simulating vomition continued 
at intervals and I had very little doubt the horse had 
got hold of some aconite shoots. One had hardly come 
prepared for this, so one had to do the best that one 
could. This consisted of the administration of ether, 
ammonium carbonate, camphor, strychnine and char- 
coal. The breathing at first was like that of broken 
wind, though the owner assured me he was not broken 
winded, but improved after the medicine was given. 
In the course of two hours the symptoms abated and 
the horse recovered. 

An interesting point in connection with the case 
is the fact that the animal exhibited symptoms 
of vomition a quarter of an hour after eating the leaves. 
I am under the impression that Colin’s experiment 
demonstrated that the absorption took place from 
the stomach of the horse. One might say that the 
absorption must have taken place from the intestine, 
but we are taught that unless the horse is feeding, the 
output into the intestines from the stomach is very 
slow. 

On the day following I made a point of investi- 
gating the plant that the horse had eaten and found 
that it was the aconitum napellus. He had had 
13 or 14 tops, about two or three inches long, the plant 
at that time of the year not being more than, say, 
two feet high. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
OBITUARY. 

Herbert Leslie, M.R.C.V.S., 39, St. Peter's 

Graduated London, December 


BoucuHER, 
Road, Handsworth. 
22nd, 1924. 


Died 13th May, 1925, after an operation. 


REVIEW. 


(Animal Genetics._-An Introduction to the Science of 
Animal Breeding, by F. A. E. Crew, M.D., D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.R.S.E., Lecturer in Genetics in the 
University of Edinburgh, and Director of the 
Animal Breeding Research Department, pp. xx. 
+420. 15s. nett. 1925. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd.) 


Discoveries that serve as milestones to mark the 
progress of biological science are not rare, but among 
the most picturesque are those that have had a direct 
influence on the study of heredity. Or, conceivably, 
this should be stated rather differently : the rational 
study of heredity would never have been possible in 
the absence of some of the more important biological 
discoveries. What some still call the cell-theory of 
the constitution of plants and animals, promulgated 
by Schleiden and Schwann (1838-39), is the foundation 
stone. Following this came the detection of the 
nucleus. Then, enquiry into the more intimate 
details of nuclear constitution being inevitable, in 
1880-82, Flemming and Strasburger observed those 
important elements to which Waldeyer (1888) applied 
the name of chromosomes. This discovery had been 
preceded by the recognition of the cellular character 
of the ovum and the sperm; and was succeeded by 
the hypothesis of germinal continuity, according to 
which the germ-cells follow a direct line of descent 
from generation to generation, the body or soma 
being merely a carrier or trustee whose duty it is to 
tend and foster the germ-cells of the next generation, 
Or, as that erratic genius, Samuel Butler, put it: 
“Tt has, I believe, been often remarked that a hen 
is only an egg’s way of making another egg.” Lastly, 
came the rediscovery of Mendel’s laws of heredity 
(1900), which, during the last quarter of a century, 
have informed and coloured an enormous body of 
work by a rapidly growing army of investigators. 

How far human curiosity will lead to the further 
resolution of nuclear structure, and how much honour 
will be done to cytoplasm by the worker of to-morrow, 
it would be vain to guess. Nor need one waste time 
in trying to predict how soon genetics will exercise 
a real influence on the commercial side of animal- 
breeding. It is, however, safe to assert that sooner 
or later empiricism will receive a serviceable blend of 
science--and the sooner the better. 

The author of the book before us, in his introduction, 
pays a tribute to tlie astonishing results achieved by 
the breeder working on purely empirical lines . 
* Stock-breeding is an adventurous experimental 
study in applied biology. . . . Down the ages 
has come a traditional craft of animal-breeding based 
upon the accumulated experience of countless genera- 
tions of husbandmen, and out of his methods of 
trial and error the breeder has developed his wonder- 
ful art.” Dr. Crew also, with commendable and wise 
restraint, makes no unwarrantable claim for genetics, 
“The art of animal-breeding is far in advance of the 
applied science ; the geneticist is not in a position 
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to produce or to instruct anybody else how to produce 
finer specimens of farm stock than those which fore- 
gather at the shows. The geneticist does 
not delude himself and does not wish to hold out false 
hopes to the breeder that many of the recent develop- 
ments of genetical science must prove of immediate 
practical economic importance. The scientist is not 
seeking something necessarily useful; he is seeking 
knowledge, and all knowledge is potentially useful.” 


Whatever the future influence of genetics on breed- 
ing may be, it is essential that the serious student 
should know how much has been done up to the 
present, and realise, as far as possible, the direction 
in which ascertained facts are leading the geneticist. 
Dr. Crew’s book is a notable accumulation of observed 
facts, and an exposition of the various hypotheses 
that have been advanced to explain them. It is a 
useful and instructive guide to the current position 
of genetics, and clearly shows that, however many 
of the present interpretations and hypotheses may 
have to be modified or even abandoned in the light 
of future observations, the geneticist labours in a 
field of great promise. 

The veterinary reader will turn with interest and 
expectation to the chapter that deals with heredity 
and disease. A short academic discussion of what 
is and what is not “ disease ” is followed by a recital 
of a number of facts as at present known; but the 
geneticist, as yet, is not able to furnish the breeder 
with a complete instrument for the raising of disease- 
resisting stock. Many relative problems are for the 
future. How many of them will be solved by the 
Edinburgh School remains to be seen, but failure in 
solution will not be due to the lack of an enthusiastic 
Director. 


Arecent number of The British Medical Journal contains 


the following :— 

“* J. A. T.’ is involved in a discussion with the inspector 
of taxes as to the amount to be allowed as a professional 
expense in regard of the fact that his assistant is residing 
on the premises. He claims £3 3s. a week, whereas the 
inspector regards £1 as adequate. 

“It is impossible to suggest any figure without detailed 
knowledge of the facts. The amounts allowed by employers 
of labour would necessarily include an element representing 
the profit made by the person providing the board, etc., 
whereas ‘ J. A. T.’ is entitled to deduct the actual out-of- 
pocket cost. This would include (1) cost of food, (2) 
proportion of maid’s wages, representing an allowance for 
the time expended on the assistant’s private room, (3) 
laundry, if provided, and (4) a proportion of general charges 
for rent, rates, lighting, ete.—(4) being in addition to the 
amount allowed in respect of the waiting room, consulting 
room, and garage. ‘J. A. T.’ may be able to arrive on 
these lines at a closer approximation to accuracy than 
£3 3s., but it certainly looks as if £1 were below the mark.” 


DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


Midland Counties’ Division. 


MEETING AT SHREWSBURY. 


The Quarterly Meeting of the Midland Division 
was held at the Raven Hotel, Shrewsbury, on Tuesday, 
May 12th, the President (Mr. T. Slipper of Sutton 
Coldfield) occupying the chair. There were also 
present :—Messrs. Brooke, Hughes, T. Martin, Somer, 
C. G. Allen, J. T. Allen, Tudor Hughes, Pemberton, 
J. Robertson, B. Forsyth (Cannock), T. L. Martin, 
Aston, Clifford, A. McKenzie, Curtis, Carless (Shrews- 
bury), Whyte, Tyreman, Chambers, Beaumont, 
H. W. Dawes, and the Hon.Secretary, Mr. H. J. Dawes. 

_Mr. A. Hamilton (Baschurch) was also present as a 
visitor. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the receipt of 
apologies for absence from the following :—Sir John 
McFadyean, Sir Stewart Stockman, Messrs. Hobday, 
McQueen, Marriott, Parkes, Burchnall, Beddard, 
Gooch, Ringer, White, Blackwell, Lett, Tart, Anthony, 
Phillips, Lake, Tailby, Green, Watts, Clunas, E. B. 
Reynolds, Banham, Brain, Forwell, Maguire, Dale, 
Conchie, Sadler, Edwards, Crofts, Livesey, Over, 
Bymer, Holmes, Cockburn, Evershed, Hunting, 
Hobson, Jones, Tipper, Grasby, Turner, Barker, Hiles, 
Parsons, Hall, Ison, H.S. Reynolds, Griffiths,Gascoyne, 
Ludlow, A. A. Forsyth, and others. 

The members were entertained to luncheon prior 
to the meeting by the President, whose health was very 
cordially drunk on the proposition of the Hon. 
Secretary; and the President, in reply, expressed the 
hope that the members would rally round him during 
his year of office. It behoved every member of the 
profession to join his local Association, as it was only 
by that means that the interests of veterinary 
surgeons could be safeguarded. 

After the meeting the company remained to tea 
as the guests of Mr. J. R. Carless, of Shrewsbury, who 
was also suitably thanked for his hospitality. 

Nominations and Elections.—After the minutes of 
the previous meeting had been read and confirmed, 
nominations for membership were invited. 

Mr. F. E. Somer nominated Mr. W. V. Sheffield, 
veterinary inspector under the Board of Agriculture, 
of Manor Lodge, Quorn, near Loughborough. Mr. 
McKenzie nominated Mr. A. Hamilton (Baschurch). 
His name will be brought forward at the next meeting. 

The following gentlemen, who had been duly nomin- 
ated, were now elected members of the Division :— 
Mr. J. Scott Bowden (Colwall) Mr. C. G. Allen (City 
of Birmingham Veterinary Department), and Mr. H. B. 
Allan (City of Birmingham Veterinary Department). 

The Garnett Memorial Fund.—The Hon. Secretary 
read a letter from the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in reference to the proposed memorial to he 
late Mr. Garnett, who, he said, was one of the most 
influential members of the profession. He was unable 
to say what form the memorial would take, but he 
feltisure that that Association would like to be identified 
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with it and the President and himself had been 
nominated on the Committee. 

The proposal was approved. 

Next Meeting. The Hon. Secretary submitted the 
report of the Council, which met just prior to the 
general meeting. The Council recommended that in 
order to avoid clashing with the National Conference, 
the next meeting of the Division be held in September, 
at Birmingham. It was further recommended that 
if possible two cows that had re-acted to the intrader- 
mal tuberculin test be exhibited and also one that had 
proved a non-reactor, and that Professor J. Basil 
Buxton be asked to demonstrate the test. [t was 
also recommended that the Division hire from the 
National Veterinary Association films showing various 
operations, and that if possible they be exhibited in the 
Midland Institute, Birmingham. The President. the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Brooke and Mr. DeVine were 
suggested as a committee to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

The report of the Council and the recommendations 
contained therein were accepted. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered his inaugural address. 
He said :— 

Gentlemen,— You must first of all allow me to thank 
you for the honour you have done me in electing me 
your President for the ensuing year. 

I can assure you that it was with a considerable 
amount of misgiving that I accepted office, especially 
when one looks back into the years that have passed, 
and calls to mind the many eminent veterinary sur- 
geons who have occupied this chair, to one of whom 
it was my good fortune to act as assistant for several 
years. I allude to the late Harry Olver, of Tamworth, 
who was largely instrumental in instilling new life 
into this Association many years ago when it looked like 
going under altogether, and who afterwards was 
twice President. No better veterinary surgeon ever 
lived, and no young man ever had a better friend. 

At no time in our history has it been more necessary 
to keep our motto, Vis Unita Fortior, well in mind. 
In these days every class of the community is formed 
into a union or association, otherwise its rights and 
claims get very little attention. Ours is, comparative- 
ly speaking, a small profession (some 3,500) in number, 
but it is none the less a very important one, and it is 
for us to see that we are organised to our last man, 
so that our rights should receive the attention they 
deserve. To attain this end I consider it the duty 
of every qualified practitioner to join the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

I am sure you will agree with me when I say that 
this Association, since its reorganisation, is very much 
alive to our interests and welfare and should receive 
the support of all of us. There is no excuse in saying 
you can’t afford it. The sum of £2 2s. a year, with the 
Veterinary Record thrown in, is a very small sum to 
pay for all that the officers of this Association do for 
us, and if they feel and know that they have the whole 
of the profession at the back of them it will enable them 
to proceed with much greater confidence with any 
matter they may take up on our behalf. 


Whilst we have men like Mr. Dawes, our Secretary, 
and Messrs. Gofton and Livesey, as officers of this 
Association, you may rest assured that our interests 
will be well looked after. 

Now a word about our Association. As near as I 
can tell, in the Midland Counties there are 316 
practitioners, and we have as members about 140 of 
these, leaving 176 men as non-members. Now, gentle- 
men, | want you, if you know of any neighbouring 
veterinary surgeon who is not one of us, to use your 
gentle powers of persuasion and get him to join at once. 
The annual fee of 10s. need not keep him away. 
Our up-to-date papers—one of which we have to-day— 
and surgical demonstrations will more than repay him 
for any time taken up in attending the meetings. 
Apart from this, there is the pleasure of meeting old 
friends, and making new ones, and also it is a chance 
to get a day off. I have attended these meetings now 
for over 30 years and can safely say that I have always 
derived benefit and pleasure ; in fact, I consider one 
is apt to get out of date and into a groove if one does not 
attend. Our younger members seem to be setting a 
good example to the older ones by attending more 
regularly. I hope they will keep it up and makejit 
part of their religion to do so. 

The new Meat Regulations Act is a step in the right 
direction, but I am doubtful whether it will benefit 
veterinary surgeons much under existing powers of 
local authorities in England. If I am correctly 
informed, a local authority cannot appoint a veter- 
inary surgeon as meat inspector except by appointing 
him an assistant sanitary inspector. If a veterinary 
surgeon is a fit person to inspect meat in Scotland, 
why should not he be in England? Veterinary 
surgeons in England should certainly occupy the same 
position as those in Scotland under Ministry of Health 
Regulations. I hope our National Association will 
take this matter up on our behalf, and endeavour to 
get this anomalous position put right. The younger 
members of the profession are, perhaps, better quali- 
fied to undertake the duties of meat inspection than 
the older ones. I would here like to suggest that some 
opportunities be afforded to the latter to attend 
abattoirs, say once a week, where meat inspection is 
regularly carried out. 

It is very satisfactory to note that the Milk and 
Dairies Act and the Tuberculosis Order are to be intro- 
duced next September. The latter is certainly over- 
due. It does seem a most extraordinary thing that, 
considering the vast sums of money that have been 
spent in the treatment of tubercular patients, hardly 
a penny piece has been spent to stop the infection at 
its source. If as many human beings become infected 
yearly with T.B. of bovine origin as the medical 
experts assert, then I say it is nothing short of a scandal 
that steps have not been taken long ago to grapple 
with this terrible disease amongst our dairy cattle. 

Gentlemen, I have no wish to weary you with a long 
address, but before I sit down I would ask you to do 
all that you can to attend the meetings regularly and 
to take part in the discussions. I know it is not always 
easy, but every one can but do his best ; however halting 
his speech he may be quite sure of asympathetic hearing. 
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In spite of all my shortcomings I hope, gentlemen, 
with your help and that of our excellent secretary, 
Mr. Dawes, we may have the satisfaction at the end of 
my year of office of looking back upon one of useful 
work and progress. Thank you, gentlemen, for giving 
me such a patient hearing. 

Mr. Brooke proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address. He said they were at 
College together, and Mr. Slipper, who was thprough 
in all he did in those days, was just as thorough and 
capable to-day. He endorsed what had been said 
about the advantages of attending the meetings of the 
Association regularly. None of them was too old to 
learn, and he could honestly say that he had learned 
a good deal by following the proceedings of the quarter- 
ly meetings. 

The Hon. Secretary seconded the vote of thanks, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. F. E. Somer, of the City of Birmingham Veter- 
inary Department, then presented a paper on “ The 
Public Health Meat Regulations, 1925.” (This paper 
appears, together with the discussion which ensued, 
elsewhere in this issue.--Ed.). 

The Hon. Secretary moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Somer for his initial effort as an essayist at the 
Association meetings. He was a young man who took 
his work very seriously, and the paper he had read 
showed him to possess a thorough grasp of the new 
regulations. 

Mr. Tupor Huaues seconded the vote of thanks in 
complimentary terms, and it was heartily carried, 
and this concluded the business. 

Major F. CuamBers showed two radiographs of a 
five-year-old Pekingese bitch whch had been suspected 
of harbouring calculi in the bladder. The photographs 
indicated plainly that there were two calculi about the 
size of acorns. After preparation the bitch was 
ansthetised with chloroform, the abdomen opened 
in the supra-pubic position and the bladder brought 
to the opening. A small incision was made in the 
dorsal surface of the bladder, avoiding the vessels as 
much as possible, and the calculi removed. The 
incision in the bladder was sutured with fine Ultran 
catgut fixed in Soutar needles. These needles are a 
great advantage wherever Lembert’s sutures are 
used. The peritoneum and inuscles were sutured wjth 
gut and the skin with silkworm gut. The patient 
went on very well until the fourth day, when it was 
noticed that no urine had been passed for eighteen 
hours and she was evidently in pain. The catheter 
was passed but the bladder was empty. A small dose 
of hyoscyamus was given but it had no effect, so 
gr. 4 morphia was given. This gave immediate relief. 
I came to the conclusion that, as there was no tempera- 
ture and no sign of peritonitis, the bladder wall 
may have swollen and caused blocking of the ureters. 
All the next day she was dosed with large quantities of 
water and towards the evening the obstruction must 
have been overcome, for she passed a large quantity of 
urine. Recovery afterwards was uneventful. 

H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., 


Hon. Secretary. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

The Seventh Annual General Meeting of the In- 
corporated Society was held at the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, on Thursday, June 4th, 1925. 
There were present:—Major General Sir L. J. 
Blenkinsop, Messrs. Carter, Dyer, Gooch, Professor 
Gorton, Messrs. Harrison, Hay, Livesey, McIntosh, 
McKinna, Major General Sir John Moore, Messrs. 
Rees and Revill, Captain Ross Grant, Messrs. A. L. 
Sheather and §. L. Slocock, Major General Sir F. 
Smith, Mr. T. F. Spencer, Sir Stewart Stockman, 
Messrs. Villar, West, J. Willett and Woods, and 
Lieut-Col. T. D. Young, together with the Secretary, 
Mr. F. Bullock. 

The minutes of the last Annual General Meeting 
having been printed and published were taken as read, 
and were signed as correct. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. F. W. WILLEtTT proposed, and it was seconded 
that Mr. Slocock be re-elected. 

The PrestpENT: On this occasion I must accept 
nomination, if it is your wish that I should act for 
another year. It seems to me that I go on, year after 
year, and that the election of a new President would, 
perhaps, put new life into this Society and do a lot of 
good. 

The President was unanimously re-elected. 

Vice- Presidents.Sir Layton J. BLENKINSOP pro- 
posed that these be re-elected. The proposition was 
seconded by Mr. West and carried. 

Treasurer.—Mr. Wi.ett: I beg to move the re- 
election of Mr. West as Treasurer. The hard work he 
puts into it is little known, but we, as the Council, 
do appreciate the work he does, and think that we 
could not have a better officer in that position. I 
am sure that we all regret that he did not succeed in 
getting on the Council this year. 

Mr. D. Rees: I beg to endorse all that Mr. Willett 
has said and to second. 

The Prestpent: Mr. West is on the Executive 
Committee with myself and Mr. Bullock, and we have 
to consider the cases as they come in. He is too 
kind-hearted. He wants to be a little more stony- 
hearted, but he errs in the right direction. You have a 
tip-top man in Mr. West. 

Mr. West: I really think, like Mr. Slocock, that 
new blood is a necessity, and I was hoping to be 
relieved of these duties. I suppose I shall really have 
to go on for another year. It will be gratifying, 
of course, to me to hold office for another year. 

Hon. Secretary Mr. McInrosu moved and Col. 
T. D. Youna seconded the proposition that Mr. 
Kelland be re-elected. 

The PrestpEnt : I see that Mr. Kelland is present, 
perhaps he would like to say a few words. 

Mr. Ke.ianp: I thank you for electing me again. 
I must apologise for being absent at the meetings 
recently. It is due to my having been a good deal 
away from London, but now that I have been moved 
nearer headquarters, I shall be able to attend and give 
a little more time to the work in the future. 
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Auditors. The auditors were re-elected. 

Annual Report and Balance Sheet-Mr. 
moved adoption of Balance Sheet and Statements of 
Accounts. Mr. Goocn seconded. The motion was 
carried, 

The Election of 10 Members of Council.The 
Secretary: Mr. Sampson has written to me to say 
that as his state of health is now such that he cannot 
attend meetings in London, he would be glad if he 
would be allowed to withdraw his name as a member 
of the Council. 

Mr. Roots also resigned. 

Mr. West nominated Mr. Sidney Villar. 
SLocock seconded. 

Mr. WILLETT nominated Lieut-Col. T. Dunlop 
Young. Mr. Regs seconded. 

These gentlemen were elected. 

Mr. McInrosn proposed that the Secretary be 
directed to convey to Mr. Sampson, who is not in the 
best of health, the best wishes of the Council, and to 
thank him for his services on the Council so many 
years. 

The PRESIDENT concurred. 

The remaining eight members were re-elected en 
bloc. This concluded the business of the meeting. 


— 


Mr. 


Swine Erysipelas. 


We have received the following communication 
from the Wellcome Research Laboratories :— 

It was decided some time ago to take up active 
investigation of the problems connected with the 
treatment and prevention of Swine erysipelas. Stocks 
of serum of high value have been made, but the 
investigations connected with the virus-serum mixture 
are still in progress. 

The serum made has been carefully tested for 
protective power against culture of the bacillus of 
swine erysipelas. Its potency is higher than that of 
the German official standard and, so far as we can 
find, is as high as that of the most potent serum in use 
in Europe. 

Since, in immunological investigations, no one has 
yet succeeded in producing active and passive im- 
munity simultaneously (“ passive” being that pro- 
duced by the injection of serum and lasting a few 
weeks, “ active’ being produced, ¢.9., by a culture- 


serum mixture, and lasting for a long period), the. 


rational procedure (as recommended by the Ministry 
of Agriculture in the leaflet on swine erysipelas), is 
presumably to use prophylactic culture-serum mixture 
in uninfected herds in which, “ it appears practically 
impossible to prevent the disease being introduced 
by methods of rigorous isolation,” and serum alone 
in herds in which the disease is present. By giving 
a dose of 10 c.c. of serum per 100 lbs. weight of pig, it 
is fairly certain, from the great field experience of this 
disease accumulated by veterinary surgeons during 
the past decade, that the animals, other than those 
already visibly affected, will be protected for a few 
weeks. To animals obviously suffering from the 


disease a large dose, e.g., 40 c.c. of serum, should be 
given and repeated if immediate improvement does 
not take place. Ten days later, as suggested by the 
official leaflet, or when the disease has disappeared 
from the herd, it would presumably be wise to vaccin- 
ate all the animals in order to protect them against 
the danger of swine erysipelas breaking out after 
exposure to infection later in the year. 

The Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories 
have been asked to issue the joint culture-serum 
prophylactic. Though it is fairly certain, as a result 
of experiment and field trials, that to a given quantity 
of virus one can add widely differing quantities of 
serum, or give widely different quantities of virus ten 
days after the injection of serum, and produce some 
immunity in swine, the conditions for producing the 
highest degree of immunity have apparently not been 
generally worked out with accuracy. 

A great deal of controversy has taken place in 
Continental veterinary literature recently on the 
many individual cases in which the various mixtures 
of culture serum prophylactic have failed to protect. 
It is clear from a perusal of this recent controversy 
that there is no agreement as to the best amount of 
virus to use, no satisfactory laboratory tests for the 
immunising efficiency of the mixture are done, and 
that while some authorities recommend the “ life” 
of active virus for inoculation as one week, others 
confidently recommend the use of virus for several 
months after issue. 

It would be easy to make and supply vaccine of 
unknown strength and undetermined immunising 
efficiency, but the Veterinary Staff would prefer to 
wait until the experimental investigations in progress 
at the Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories 
are completed, when they reasonably anticipate that 
they will be in a position to provide prophylactic for 
general issue in which they would have full confidence. 


Prior to the Commons recess, in answer to Colonel Day, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain said the gross expenditure on 
tuberculosis treatment by local authorities of England and 
Wales in 1922-23 was £348,718" capital expenditure and 
£2,749,073 other expenditure. For 1923-24 the capita] 
expenditure was not known, but the other expenditure was 
£2,766,131. Answering Colonel Henage, Mr Chamberlain 
regretted that the number of persons in Great Britain 
suffering from tuberculosis in 1924 was ndt available. 
He had issued special regulations which would provide 
reliable data next year of the number of tuberculous 
persons whose cases had at any time been notified and who 
were still suffering from the disease at the end of 1925. 
In England and Wales in 1924, 41,103 persons died from 
tuberculosis. In England and Wales 72 persons under 15 
years of age died from tuberculsosis of the glands and bones. 
He could not say in how many of these cases milk infection 
was traced. medical Research Council’s investigations 
indicated that in 20 per cent. of cases of bone and joint 
tuberculosis in children which were investigated the in- 
fection was of bovine origin. In cases of gland tuberculosis 
the percentage was considerably higher. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Diary of Events. 


July 1st—-N.V.M.A. Council and Committee Meetings 
at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Council 
Meeting 2-45 p.m.; Committee Meetings : 
Bye Laws (Sub-Committee), 11 a.m. ; 
Organising Committee, 11-30 a.m. ; Veter- 
inary Inspectors, noon; Parliamentary 
Committee, 2-15 p.m. 

July 2nd—R.C.V.8. Committee Meetings. R.C.V.S. 
Annual Dinner. 

July 3rd—R.C.V.S. Council and Committee Meetings. 

July 9th—Central Division, Summer Outing. 

July 16th—-Meeting of the Western Counties Division 
at Truro. 

July 17th—-Meeting of the Mid-West and South Wales 
Division at Newport. 

Members who have not yet forwarded their sub- 
scription to the Association are reminded that unless 
it is received by July 2nd the despatch of the Record 
to them will cease until the omission is rectified. 


The Social Side of the Congress. 


To dispose of a few rumours to the contrary, which 
have reached us, we hasten to assure our members 
that, through the efforts of the Provisional Committee, 
ladies visiting Cambridge during Congress Week, will 
have no cause to complain of any lack of provision 
for their diversion and recreation. In fact, the 
Congress programme seems to us to be particularly 
well equipped on the social side, as the following 
selection of happenings will serve, we hope, to show. 

On the second day of the Congress Week there will 
be a Garden Party given at the invitation of Sir 
Frederick Hiam, while on the Friday, Messrs. Chivers 
farms and factories will be visited, when the firm will 
be hosts of the party at tea. A tennis tournament 
for ladies will be a popular recreative feature, which 
should attract sufficient entries to ensure its main- 
tenance for the greater part of the week. Another 
outdoor attraction will be an 18-hole golf match, medal 
play or handicap, while it is hoped to arrange a mixed 
foursome. It must not be overlooked that, given the 
good weather, which, during the last few weeks, we 
have all learned to anticipate for our congress, the 
river forms a never failing source of delight for those 
who have a taste for picnics on the water, while to 
“do” Cambridge adequately, the sight-seer must set 
aside a considerable amount of time each day. The 
whist drive and dance arranged for Friday evening 
will prove a most attractive event for many visitors. 


Income TAX REPAYMENT: NEW REGULATIONS 
MopIFIED. 


The Parliamentary Correspondent to The Times 
writes :- 

“A concession, which should prove of considerable 
value to medical men in particular, was obtained 


during the Committee Stage of the Finance Bill, as the 
result of an amendment proposed by Colonel Fremantle 
and accepted by the Government. It provides that 
the allowance of deductions, in respect of the wear 
and tear of machinery and plant and in respect of 
expenses incurred in replacing obsolete machinery or 
plant, shall in future apply to a profession, employ- 
ment, vocation or office, as well as a trade. Under 
the new clause a doctor’s motor-car, if used in the 
course of his practice, would count as machinery and 
plant, and it would therefore be possible for a medical 
man to claim a deduction for the wear and tear of 
his car, caused by his professional work. The exact 
amount of the deduction would, of course, be a matter 
for discussion with the income-tax authorities.” 


We reprint the following contribution by ‘“‘ Novice ” 
to a recent number of The Alsatian Magazine, and 
wonder what our readers have to say about it :— 


‘“* Are Veterinary Surgeons afraid of treating Alsatians ? 
It may seem an almost fantastic question to ask, but the 
following letter I have received from a correspondent 
seems to justify raising it. ‘I have just had a succession 
of extraordinary experiences with veterinary surgeons,’ 
he writes. ‘My bitch puppy developed distemper some 
time ago and [I promptly called in the local vet. To 
my utter astonishment, he said that he knew nothing 
about Alsatians and advised me to call in someone else. 
He left a few powders and went away. This naturally 
did not satisfy me, and I called in another vet., who had 
been recommended to me by the owner of two retrievers 
whose dogs the vet. had successfully treated. The 
second surgeon said he did not think my puppy was 
suffering from distemper, but said that, as he had never 
handled an Alsatian before, he was not sure. Sol trieda 
third vet. of some repute, who called while I was away 
from home. Although my puppy is of extremely friendly 
and gentle disposition, he insisted upon having her jaws 
bound up while he examined her. He left a prescription 
and promised to call again. Altogether he came four 
times and succeeded in curing the dog of distemper. 
On his fourth visit however, he said that the dog had 
developed rickets and wanted to put her forelegs in plaster 
of paris. I did not believe she had rickets and I refused 
to let him do this before I consulted someone else. This 
other authority described the rickets theory as nonsense 
(which it was).” 

I doubt if this experience of my correspondent can be 
matched, but since receiving this letter I have heard of 
two other cases where veterinary surgeons were shy of 
treating Alsatians for quite simple ailments. 

If this is so, it is rather disturbing for Alsatian owners. 
As the numbers of the breed grow, of course veterinary 
surgeons will become more accustomed to them, and will 
come to realise that there is nothing essentially different 
inthem. But what about the present ? 

My correspondent lives in a South London suburb, 
and it is fairly easy to find a vet. in London. The case 
would be vastly different however, in a village or small 
township, where there is only one vet., whose chief work 
consists of administering physic to horses and cattle. 
If a London vet. is afraid of such an unusual beast as an 
Alsatian, what would a country vet. say when one was 
taken to him? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


The Exportation of Horses. 
To tHe Eprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—It is a pity that this correspondence has been 
confined to so few protagonists. One would have thought 
that among your readers would be found someone able to 
confirm or confute the R.S.P.C.A. pamphlets. But, like 
the ancient-tentmaker, after ‘great argument about it 
and about” we come “ out by that same door wherein 
we went” 

I do not think I can be called hypercritical when I say 
that Miss Cole’s paragraph about the sale of English 
horses for vivisection without an anesthetic, is decidedly 
not evidence. 

The invitation to view the films of killing with the knife 
is one that I would readily accept if I could, but I am a 
remote provincial, and frequent trips to London are not 
for me. 

Miss Cole’s little incursion into demonology is so grace- 
fully done that [ cannot find it in me to reproach her for 
having placed me in the darker category.—I am, yours 
faithfully, DonaLp CAMPBELL. 

35 Calderwood Road, Rutherglen, 
16th June, 1925. 


The Annual Meeting of the R.C.V.S. 
To THE Eprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I fully agree with Major Hobday in his con- 
demnation of your leading article on the Annual Meeting. 
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That, at so important a gathering, the profession should be 
represented by less than one per cent. of its members, is 
bad enough, but to broadcast the fact without a full 
explanation of all the extenuating circumstances, is 
execrable. 

So far as the general practitioners are concerned, how 
could anything but a meagre attendance be expected, 
having regard to the fact that the presentation was made 
at a season of the year when it is always extraordinarily 
difficult for any of them to leave home? In the accounts 
of the meeting given in the lay press, including the excellent 
report in The Times, no mention is made of any paucity 
of attendance, so that it is left to our own Journal to 
publicly reproach us for a “lack of proper pride” which, 
if it exists, we might sensibly and very easily have kept to 
ourselves. Neither is it fair or true, always to ascribe a 
poor attendance at this, or any other veterinary meeting, 
to “apathy.” Unfortunately a far more serious economic 
factor is too often responsible. T'emvpora mutantur. 

After all, the presentation of the Diploma was decided 
on and arranged by the Council of thirty-two members, 
on behalf of the profession, and I have no doubt was so 
regarded, until the publication of your Article, both by the 
distinguished recipient and the representatives of the lay 
Press who were present.—Faithfully yours, Trevor F, 
SPENCER. 

London Road, Kettering. 

June 22nd, 1925. 


National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Limited. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE: 10 Cray’s Inn Square, London W.C.1. 


Cheques should be made payable and all communications sent to 
the General Secretary at the Offices of the Association, 10 Gray’s Inn 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


Wational Weterinary Medical Association. 


THE 


ANNUAL CONGRESS 


WILL BE HELD AT 


CAMBRIDGE, 


AUGUST 17th to 22nd, INCLUSIVE. 


Members are advised to secure accommodation at once by applying to the Local 


Secretary, Col. W. A. Wood, School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 


Firms desiring places in the Drug and Instrument Exhibition should apply for terms, 
etc., to the Local Secretary at Cambridge, as above, by whom all arrangements will be made. 


Advertisers who wish to take space in the Advertisement Pages of the Congress Hand- 
book should apply without delay to the Assistant Secretary, N.V.M.A., 10 Gray’s Inn Square, 
W.C.I. 
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REDUCTION in PRICE of 


MAGNIFYING FRONT, %-MINUTE, N.P.L.. 
Complete in Nickel 
FULLY PACKED AND POST FREE 


24/6 per dozen (,."sctenrue)- 2/4 each. 


As above, but not stamped, 20/- dozen; 1/11 each. 
Tel. bor. Furnisher, 
995. K. A FULTON, Maker, 
161 BROWNLOW HILL, LIVERPOOL. 


STAMPED. 
Case, as illustrated, but without Clip, Sent CARE- 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


PERTH, SCOTLAND & ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Pioneers for Live Stock Insurance. 


Farm Horses. Bloodstock. Pedigree and 
In-foal Mares Hunters. Commercia 
and Foals Cattle. 
; | Show Transit. Marine Transit 
Stallions. to all Parts. 
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Bayer Scientific 
Veterinary Products. 
Supplied only to the Profession. | 
OINTMENT, embodies most valuable disinfectant and anti- 


septic properties. 
ARICYL 


Solution of an organic compound of Arsenic for 
Tonic. 


subcutaneous and intravenous injection. A 

formative, invigorating tonic, swift in action, sure 

in result. 

PROT ARGOL A proteid Compound of Silver in the form of 

(Vet. ) sticks, easily soluble, for infectious Vaginal 
= Catarrh, especially in cattle. No irritant action 


Bactericide. on the mucous membrane. One small box 
usually suffices to effect a cure. 
PULBIT An excellent intestinal astringent and absorbent, 
pplicable in all cases jarrhoea, dysentery, 
diarrhoicum etc. Easy to administer, No disagreeable 
after-effects. 
CONCENTRATED. CONVENIENT. 


EASILY APPLIED. SURE RESULTS. 


For particulars and samples of above and of other available 
products, apply to the Sole Agents :— 


Millwards Merchandise Limited, 
P.O. BOX 455. MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams: “ Dyestuff. Manchester.” Telephones: City 1313-1314. 
Offices: 14a BLACKFRIARS STREET. 


Hydro-Therapy for Cattle and Horses. 


and Cattle by Hydro-Therapy. 


Considerable attention has been paid to the treatment of Colic, etc., in Horses 


Mr. O. Trevor-Williams, J P., M.R.C.V.S., has reported several cases in “The 
Veterinary Record” of Oct. 20th, and Dec. Ist, 1923. 
containing Common Salt and Formalin are pumped into the stomach. 
a blockage at the pylorus or a twist of the duodenum the contents of the stomach 
are syphoned out and more solution pumped in. 

The improved Cow-Gag is made of stout wood, in one piece, and shaped specially to 
overcome the protuberance ot the tongue and for special firmness of holding in the mouth. 


Two to four gallons of water 
Where there is 


Trevor-Williams Cow-Gag, 18/-. 


bore, 40/- complete. 


PRICES: 


Brass Stomach Pump, 18}in. long, t}in. diameter, and 10 feet grey IR. tubing, gin. 


10 feet red I.R. tubing, gin. bore for passin 


; 8 through the nostrils, 18/- extra. 
Larger pump, 2tin. long, 2in. diameter, with 


grey I.R. tubing, 48/- complete. 


Circular with full particulars sent free on application. 


35—42 CHARLOTTE STREET, E.C. 2. 


Reg. Tel. Address : 
‘* Pepsine, Finsquare, London. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE VACCINES AND SERA OF THE BACTERIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, TOURS. 
VACCINES FOR CANINE DISTEMPER (PROPHYLACTIC AND CURATIVE), PNEUMONIA, STRANGLES IN HORSES, 


AND MAMMITIS, Ete. 


PYOVACCINE FOR SORES AND CONTAGIOUS LYMPHANGITIS. 


Only supplied to Members of the Veterinary Profession, 
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